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"way, has become pleasant to us, for the past is at our backs and its memories are 
"sacred, and partly from the first reason given, which is, that man is by constitu- 
" tion hermetic and tells only so much of his story as the world is willing to receive. 
' ' A certain symbolism, in guise of parable and illustration, was used by the great 
Masters of philosophy and religion — Jesus and Gautama, to say nothing of the 
" Masters in Egypt — ere written history began. The symbol condenses, and car- 
"ries a deal of meaning along with it that pages can not express." 

From the prospectus of the book we learn that Professor Jordan, President of 
Stanford University (who presumably is a personal friend of the author) speaks of 
the book as follows : 

" It is full of sound wisdom thrown into a striking literary form which seems 
"to hide the commonness of its 'common sense.' It is a book to be encouraged, 
" and it ought to be a practical help to many in the conduct of life." 

President Jordan is commonly regarded as a clear thinker, and his praise of 
the Hermetic philosophy may be a surprise to many; for these books can be appre- 
ciated by mystics only. p. c. 

Bouddhismb : Etudes bt matbriaux. Adikarmapradipa Bodhicaryavataratika. 

Par Louis de la Vallee Poussin. London : Luzac & Co. 1898. Pages, 

417- 
This book in large quarto of some four hundred pages contains the text of the 
Adikarmapradipa Bodhicaryavataratika, a book of Tantrik Buddhism, which teaches 
the vanity of both world and thought, the uselessness of ritual, and seeks salvation 
in the triple abhyasa, a kind of yoga, by which the guru (or disciple) realises his 
identity with the Buddha. Professor Poussin follows MS. 69 of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and accompanies his edition with brief variants, suggestions, and refer- 
ences. The most interesting part of the book for the reader who is not a specialist, 
will be the introduction, pp. 1-161, in which the author presents a new view of 
Buddhism in opposition to the traditional view represented by Oldenberg and his 
colleagues, who as a matter of principle limit their investigations to the three baskets 
of the southern schools, commonly called Hinayana, or small vessel of salvation. 
Professor Poussin claims, and he defends his position with good arguments, that 
the unity of the southern Buddhism is a fiction, and that the broader school of 
northern Buddhism, commonly called the Mahayana or large vessel of salvation, 
has the same title to an historical consideration as the narrow doctrines of the 
southern school. Gautama was not the founder of asceticism, but on the contrary 
an opponent of its narrow system of salvation. He did not limit his instruction to the 
order of monks, but accepted willingly and gladly great numbers of lay disciples. 
We cannot doubt that there were great varieties of Buddhist congregations all of 
whom acknowledged the authority of the Buddha as their guide and master in some 
form or another, and the Hinayana was one of them, but by no means the only one, 
and probably not a very large fraction of the whole Buddhist community in India. 
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But this Hinayana, which consisted exclusively of monks, was severer in discipline 
and more rigid in doctrine than the other schools and assumed at the same time an 
authority which mislead historians and Pali scholars to regard it as the sole, orig- 
inal, and unadulterated Buddhism. Their conception of the situation, however, 
leaves gaps in the history of Buddhism which throws our comprehension of the de- 
velopment of its churches, especially in Nepal and Burmah, but in other countries 
also, into confusion. 

Professor Poussin's work is not yet complete. He gathers materials of which 
the present edition of ancient MSS. is a beginning only. We hope to see more from 
his pen and do not doubt that his labors will bring valuable materials to the notice 
of scholars and become a safe foundation for a critical and truly scientific history 
of Buddhism, which as yet does not exist. p. c. 

La mathematiqub. Philosophib — enseignement. By C, A. Laisant. Paris : 
Georges Carre 1 and C. Naud. 1898. Pages, 286. 

We have in this work a new contribution to the philosophy of mathematics, — 
a field which has been much worked, but in which considerable labor yet remains 
to be done. M. Laisant has given us a clear and simple book, which makes no 
pretension to erudition or to metaphysical cloudiness ; he has addressed his utter- 
ances not to finished students of the higher branches of mathematics nor to persons 
who have no knowledge whatever of this science, but to those who have already 
studied the subject, who are teaching and applying it, but have not had the oppor- 
tunity of making it a specialty. Mathematics has grown to such proportions in the 
nineteenth century, and research in each branch has been pushed so far, that it is 
impossible for any single individual to command it in its full extent ; much less, 
then, is it to be supposed that instructors and students who have not made this 
science their life-study can be in the possession of secure and comfortable ideas re- 
garding its actual status and its possibilities. It is to meet the wants of this class 
that the book has been written. 

The relations between philosophy and mathematics are first discussed, and the 
opinion of Leibnitz quoted that "one cannot go to the bottom of philosophy with- 
out mathematics, that one cannot go to the bottom of mathematics without philos- 
ophy, and that without both one cannot go to the bottom of anything." The work 
is divided into three parts, viz., (1) the philosophy of pure mathematics, (2) the 
philosophy of applied mathematics, and (3) instruction in mathematics. The first 
part deals with the classification of the mathematical sciences, arithmetic, arith- 
mology, algebra, the infinitesimal calculus, theory of functions, geometry and ana- 
lytical geometry, and pure mathematics ; the remaining parts are correspondingly 
divided. The author believes in the experiential origin of mathematics, contending 
that the only difference between this science and the other sciences is that it bor- 
rows a minimum of notions from experience, the rest being a purely logical develop- 
ment. There are interesting remarks upon the object and utility of the mathemat- 



